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THIRD PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE AMERI- 
CAN EXCAVATIONS AT SARDES IN ASIA MINOR 



The most important piece of work accomplished in the third 
year's campaign at Sardes (February 1st to June 24th, 1912) 
was the complete excavation of the Great Temple of Artemis. 
The chief discovery, from a scientific point of view, was that of 
a bilingual inscription in Lydian and Aramaic, which makes 
the first considerable advance toward the deciphering of the 
unknown Lydian language, in addition to the discovery of a 
large collection of Lydian texts of good length and in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

The completion of the work upon the temple was attended 
with many difficulties, the latter part of the excavation, being 
carried on at a depth of fifty feet, and the removal of great 
masses of fallen column drums which lay upon, or near, the 
surface affording much delay and constant danger. But the 
conjecture, formed in earlier campaigns, that the building 
would be found to be preserved in proportion as it was deeply 
buried, proved to be well founded ; for its entire eastern end, 
now completely freed from the accumulations of soil and debris, 
presents a most imposing ruin, gigantic in scale and. very beauti- 
ful in details. It may be interesting to compare a photograph 
of the ruins taken in April, 1910 (Fig. 1), with one taken in 
June, 1912 (Fig. 2). 

From the top of the fifty- foot bank which now forms the 
northeastern boundary of the excavations, the entire ground 
plan and much of the superstructure of the temple are plainly 
visible ; the west end, in foundations of white marble, the mid- 
dle section, in walls that are from 50 centimetres to 2 metres 
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high above the platform, and the east end, in walls and stumps 
of columns that rise from 3 to 10 metres above their bases in 
addition to the two complete columns which have a height of 
nearly 20 metres. The building covers a rectangle a little 
more than 100 metres long and a little less than 50 metres wide. 
Its plan is unique, being octastyle, pseudodipteral, with 20 
columns on the sides ; for there were two columns between the 
ends of antae and the outer row, on either side, i.e. in line 
with the third and sixth columns of the outer row, and two 




Figure 1. — The Two Columns of the Temple of Artemis, April, 1910 
(from the West) . 



raised on pedestals just within the middle pair of the outer 
row. The cella has two divisions, a long cultus chamber to the 
east and a treasury at the west end ; the former is divided by 
two rows of six columns each, the latter has two interior 
columns for the support of its roof. These chambers were on 
different levels, the floor of the larger of the two being elevated 
over a metre above the level of the other which corresponds to 
the general level of the platform. The excellent state of 
preservation in which the walls and columns at the east end 
were found makes quite clear the method by which the whole 
building is to be restored. There are fifteen columns standing 
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to heights ranging from 8 to 20 metres, including the eight 
columns of the front row and all the interior columns of the 
porch. The inner columns of the porch are all of slightly 
smaller scale than those of the outer row ; but two of them, 
those of the second row on either side of the main axis of the 
temple, are elevated upon cubical pedestals so that their bases 
are set at least 2 metres higher than those of the columns 
about them (Fig. 2). These columns are fluted, and are of 




Figure 2. — The Two Columns and Eastern Porch of the Temple of 
Artemis, June, 1912 (from the North). 

very much smaller scale than any of the others : one of them 
has a Lydian inscription carved on the foot of its shaft. The 
sides of the two pedestals are quite rough above the two lower 
courses, and were certainly left in this condition to receive 
sculpture in high relief. The joints between the stones are 
very true, though the rough bosses project irregularly as much 
as 15 centimetres from the intended background. The posi- 
tion of these pedestals suggests a new plan for the restoration 
of the sculptured pedestals discovered at Ephesus, which are 
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usually restored so as to appear under all the columns of the 
front row, on a lower level from which steps ascend to the gen- 
eral level of the platform. There is no suggestion, however, 
that the lower drums of any of these columns of the Temple of 
Artemis at Sardes were to be sculptured in the manner of the 
columnae caelatae of Ephesus. Owing to the difference of level 
between the pavement of the porch, i.e. of the platform, 
and the interior of the cultus chamber, the great portal opens 




Figure 3. — Interior Columns of Eastern Porch, Antae and Doorway 
of the Temple of Artemis (from the Northeast). 

upon the porch at a level about a metre and a half above the 
floor. The condition of the wall below the threshold leaves no 
room for doubt that a flight of steps, set between parotids, led 
from the porch to the interior of the cella at this end. The 
jambs of the portal are standing to a height of about 3 metres, 
and the walls on either hand and the very salient antae are still 
standing from 4 to 6 metres high (Fig. 3). The absence of 
columns between the antae or between the columns which stand 
in front of them leaves a broad area (17m. x 13 m.) within 
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which no supports for a roof are provided, and suggests a pos- 
sible hypaethral opening at this point directly in front of the 
great doorway, which would have given light to the whole 
interior when the doors, if such there were, were open. The 
widest spans required for the roof beams were those of the 
pteroma, where, for lack of an inner row of columns, which 
would have made the temple dipteral, beams over 8 metres in 
length were required, and this span was very great when it is 




Figure 4. — Base of Third Column from South End in Front Row. 

remembered that the beams carried a roof of marble tiles of 
which there is ample evidence. 

The architectural details which have been brought to light 
by the excavations are sufficient to authorize an almost com- 
plete restoration of the temple, and afford, with other material, 
a basis for working out the history of the building. The 
carved ornament throughout, and the perfect workmanship 
shown in the masonry of the walls, are of such a high type as 
to leave no doubt that the temple was designed early in the 
fourth century B.C. Two complete columns, thirteen stumps 
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of columns, the largest of which are just short of seven feet 
(2.11 m.) in diameter, together with two bases and four capi- 
tals which are not in place, illustrate the thorough and careful 
methods of the construction, and the restrained and delicate 
beauty of the ornament of the Ionic Order as employed here. 
Several sections of architrave give the scale and design of the 
lowest member of the entablature ; the frieze is not represented 
in any of the details that have come to light up to the present, 
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Figure 5. — Base of Column of Second Row on the South Side. 



and the only part of the cornice found thus far is a great lion's 
head which served as a water spout in the uppermost member. 
It may be that the frieze was omitted, and that we have what 
has been called an "architrave order." Three of the columns 
of the front rank and two on either side of the main axis, at the 
ends of the antae, as well as the two on the high pedestals, have 
a richly carved torus above the two deep scotias of their bases. 
These torus mouldings present five different designs, four of 
which are foliate — the oak leaf (Fig. 4), the bay, and two 
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sorts of water leaf, the fifth being the guilloche (Fig. 5), simi- 
lar to that used in the bases of the north porch of the Erech- 
theum. There are neither the flat decorated bands substituted 
for the torus, nor the twelve-sided panelled plinths in place of 
scotias, which are the striking, and apparently later, features 
of the Didymaeum. The capitals show considerable variety, 
some being earlier and some later, as I shall endeavor to show 
later on ; but, of the earlier type, one of those (Fig. 6) which 
was unearthed on the south side of the temple is the most beau- 
tiful of all. Here the volutes are much simpler than those in 
the capitals of the Erechtheum, but present a most subtle and 




Figure 6. — Capital found in the Middle of the South Side 
of the Temple. 

beautiful curve ; the abacus is composed of open egg-and-dart 
of early pattern, and the carved ornament, instead of being 
applied to the neck of the shaft, appears in two scrolls of acan- 
thus upon the volute band, — a feature not uncommon in Asia 
Minor, — and in inverted palmettes which have the appearance 
of being applied to, not worked upon, the three great eggs of 
the echinus. The side view of this capital reveals charming 
designs of leaves in scale pattern, and palmettes. The capitals 
from the inner row of columns present an interesting feature 
in the bolster (Fig. 7), the curve of which, between the 
volutes, falls at an angle much steeper than that of the outer 
capitals. The architrave has three bands and a salient cyma- 
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tiura. The whole eella is girt about with a plain torus on the 
level of the torus mouldings of the column bases. Above this is 
a high plain surface beautifully finished, which terminates above 
the torus in an apophyge and fillet, and forms a sort of dado 
below the diminishing courses of draughted masonry above it. 
This moulding also forms the bases of the antae, the shafts of 




Figure 7. — Capital from the Inner Row of Columns. 



which are worked to a surface of wonderful smoothness in 
which the joints are hardly to be detected. We were so fortu- 
nate as to find a sufficient number of fragments to complete a 
restoration of the anta-caps. The design is composed of 
a broad band, or frieze, of very simple wreaths beneath a bead- 
and-reel and a carved Lesbian on one block : the block above 
this, which overhangs slightly, consists of a bead-and-reel 
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below a very heavy egg-and-dart, almost as large as those of 
the echinus of the capital, above which is a projecting corona 
and, probably, a cymatium which is broken. The whole com- 
poses a new and beautiful design. The jambs of the great 
portal are triple banded, with carved mouldings between the 
bands ; its outermost moulding is a cavetto carved with exceed- 
ingly rich and delicately executed anthemia and palmettes. 
Above this feature, which was of course alike in jambs and 
lintel, was apparently a frieze. Its height is to be determined 
from a profile left on the consoles which flanked it ; but 
whether it was plain or carved we cannot say. Over this was 
a dentil course and a projecting corona. The huge consoles 
which completed this door cap on either hand are charming 
examples of graceful design and delicate carving. 

But there is evidence in many of these details which shows 
that the temple was not completely finished at the time when 
it was finally abandoned. Much of the carving is only blocked 
out and much is in a half finished state. It will take time to 
determine how much of this was left unfinished in the original 
building and how much is due to late repairs ; but it is plain 
now that the temple was in use before the end of the fourth 
century. It had been roofed in and covered with marble tiles, 
and an important document 1 had been inscribed upon the wall 
of the treasury between the years 306 and 303 B.C. In the 
ruins of the west end of the temple, every column drum that 
was found is fluted, every other fragment of the columns is 
finished, and all the mouldings that are in place, except one in 
the interior, are in a completed state. At the east end, on the 
contrary, none of the columns is fluted excepting those on the 
pedestals, some of the torus mouldings are carved, while others 
are left plain ; many of the scotias are not entirely finished ; 
there are plinths with " quarry edges," and parts of the great 
base moulding of the cella are only blocked out. Only the 
portal with its ornaments was in a finished state. Now some of 
these unfinished details belong certainly to the building erected 
in the fourth century, others not only have the appearance of 
being later, but are proved to be later by an inscription, on the 

1 'Greek Inscriptions from Sardes,' A.J.A. Second Series, XVI (1912), 
p. 11. 
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fillet at the foot of the column on the right of the middle inter- 
columniation in the front row as you enter, which refers to the 
temple as " rising again," and the letters show that this inscrip- 
tion belongs to Imperial times. A comparison of the two capi- 
tals which are still in place reveals the fact that one of them 
is an early original, while the other is a Roman copy, one hav- 
ing the open egg-and-dart of the Greeks in its abacus, the 
other having the fiat egg-and-dart closed above with a fillet 
which is characteristic of Roman work. Some of the orna- 
mented scotias are certainly Greek, though they still have lift- 
ing-bosses that have not been cut away ; others do not look like 
good Greek work. The earlier scotias, some finished, others 
unfinished, have the lines of early Ionic bases in Asia Minor, 
firm and spreading ; those which appear to be later, though 
none of them is entirely finished, could never be converted by 
any means of carving into the older type. It is interesting to 
note that for every detail which is unfinished there is a model 
for its completion. Each plinth has a small carefully worked 
section on all four faces, and lines on the top to mark the fin- 
ished square, the reeds and the cove mouldings of the scotias 
are all brought to a finished state in one or more small places. 
The unfluted shafts have highly finished bands at intervals 
with lightly incised lines indicating where the two edges of the 
arrises were to come ; for every departure from a straight 
descending line an apophyge, perhaps not more than 20 centi- 
metres wide, is worked at intervals not widely spaced, and the 
future profile of every moulding has been carved, in samples, 
to guide the artisans in their final work. 

As the result of my observations thus far, I have come to the 
conclusion that the east end of the fourth-century temple was 
in an unfinished state, so far as the final touches of the stone- 
cutter were involved, when it suffered injuries sufficiently 
severe to necessitate the taking down of most of its columns. 
This may have been the result of the historical earthquake of 
the year 17 A.D. In any event, it seems certain that all the 
shafts at this end had to be rebuilt, — I presume it would be 
quite impossible to dismember a fluted shaft and rebuild it 
again. Some of the capitals were taken down and put back 
again; others, which had been injured, were replaced by copies 
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none too good. Several of the lower members of the bases 
had also to be replaced ; but I believe a number of the old 
torus mouldings, which are cut upon a separate block of stone, 
were reset upon new scotias ; for a torus like that carved with 
oak leaves (Fig. 4) is certainly not Roman, and the scotia be- 
low it, though unfinished, could never be made to resemble the 
true Greek scotias that appear below the guilloche (Fig. 5). 
Even the second attempt to finish the building was not success- 
ful ; for the temple was either overwhelmed by another earth- 
quake, or was simply abandoned, before the flutings of the new 
shafts were executed. Another strange feature of the temple, 
connected with the repairs, is the very irregular manner in 
which the foundations of some of the columns were encased in 
concrete. It will be understood that a temple of this scale did 
not have a solid crepidoma, or platform, of stone, and, conse- 
quently, had no true stylobate. The walls had their founda- 
tions deeply laid, and each column stood on its own independent 
foundation. The spaces between these foundations, outside 
and inside the temple, were filled with earth and covered with 
a pavement. After the catastrophe which injured the temple, 
trenches were dug about the foundations of certain columns, 
and were filled up with concrete, in some cases to the top of the 
foundations, in others only half way up ; in one the trench was 
wide, in others quite narrow ; so that these concrete casings, 
when exposed to view, present no plan of symmetry. It is in 
this way that we may account for the absence of outer steps of 
any kind, unless we assume that even these lowest details were 
removed by the quarry men who despoiled the temple in the 
Byzantine period. 

In the process of excavating the east end of the temple we 
discovered a small and very early Christian church that was 
built against the southeast angle of the peristyle at a date 
when the platform and the bases of the columns of the temple 
already had been buried. This little structure (Fig. 8), which 
is entirely of brick, is extraordinarily well preserved, having 
lost little but its wooden roof. The half-dome of its apse is 
quite intact, and still protects the primitive altar, which was 
found in situ. The pavement of marble slabs is in good order, 
but the plaster has fallen from the walls, carrying with it what- 
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ever painted decorations there may have been. The altar con- 
sists of a crudely cut block of sandstone set upon a short section 
of a column of about 30 centimetres diameter. It is a true 
table-altar with a single support. Directly east of the small 
apse, and on the same axis with it, is another larger apse (Fig. 
8), the half-dome of which has partly collapsed. This second 
apse is larger than the other, and embraced almost the entire 




Figure 8. — Christian Church at Southeast Angle of the Temple 
(from the Northeast) . 

width of the nave ; it has three round arched windows sepa- 
rated by colonnettes of early Christian design. It probably 
belonged to the church at an earlier period, and, after its 
collapse, was replaced by the smaller sanctuary; thus the length 
of the nave was shortened by about 4 metres. 

As soon as it was definitely known that the temple was in an 
unfinished state, and that work upon it was probably in process 
when the building was finally abandoned, it was plain that the 
chances of finding sculpture during the recent campaign were 
very small ; for the digging was devoted exclusively to the 
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unearthing of the temple itself, and the excavation, though at 
the top much longer and wider than the building, at the bottom 
was just large enough to reveal its outer limits. Hardly any 
space on the lower levels could be cleared out this year, all the 
extra width and length of the excavation being devoted to the 
terraces which carried the railways around the temple on differ- 
ent levels. Two heads, however, rather badly preserved, and 
numerous fragments, which were found quite accidentally, are 
enough to show that Sardes could at one time boast of sculpture 
of the best periods. 

In addition to the Lydian inscription which was found upon 
the foot of one of the fluted shafts, to which I have referred 
above, and which was fragmentary, a few other fragments of 
inscriptions in the same script were discovered at the temple 
on pieces of broken marble bowls and other similar movables, 
and a longer inscription of twenty- two lines which appears to 
be intact. The most important of the Greek inscriptions of 
this season was found at the close of the campaign directly east 
of the temple, on the next to the lowest level. It is a long 
document of 138 lines inscribed upon a tall stele, containing a 
letter dated 4 B.C. from Augustus to the people of Sardes, 
and, in addition to various important historical data, a reference 
which shows quite conclusively that the Temple of Zeus was in 
the same sacred precinct as the Temple of Artemis, and is con- 
sequently to be sought near at hand. If the Temple of Zeus 
here referred to is the temple erected by Alexander the Great, 
it stood, according to Polybius, upon the foundations of the 
palace of Croesus. 

The great single discovery of the year was the Lydian-Ara- 
maic bilingual text, a document of eight lines in each language 
almost perfectly preserved and dated by a year in the reign of 
Artaxerxes. This monument was discovered at the tombs, 
across the river from the temple, where, with a dozen or more 
stelae containing Lydian incriptions, it had been built into a 
late Greek or Roman wall. The stone, as we have it, is the 
middle section of a tall stele which had been broken in three to 
make it more serviceable as building stone. In the breaking, 
the first line of the Lydian text was destroyed ; but this is sup- 
plied in the Aramaic. The upper section consists of a richly 
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carved anthemium which, when set in place upon the other sec- 
tion, and elevated upon a third piece, composes a monument of 
exceptional beauty as well as of great historic and linguistic 
importance. Stelae of this kind were set up in pairs, one on 
either side of the entrances to the chamber-tombs of the 
Lydians. Only one of these tombs has been found thus far 
with its two stelae in place, flanking a flight of steps ; these 
features were removed, probably at an early date, from all the 
other tombs that have been opened. Among the other texts 
found built into this late wall, mentioned above, are several 
long documents which are most exquisite examples of writing 
on stone. They appear to represent more than one period of 
Lydian writing. 

The general condition and the contents of the tombs exca- 
vated during the past season were very much the same as those 
of the preceding campaign, described in the report of last year. 1 
A larger number than heretofore of tombs containing Lydian 
pottery were discovered ; in two of these the presence of 
black-figured Attic ware is useful in dating the local pottery 
as well as the masks and animal figures in terra cotta and the 
gold objects found with them. Great quantities of pottery 
were brought to light during the season, including a number of 
pieces of particular interest ; but, as in former years, most of 
the earthenware vessels were unglazed. The collection of clay 
lamps was greatly enlarged, and a number of masks, some 
archaic and others of the fifth century, were found. Many 
small alabastra and a large jar of alabaster make up a beauti- 
ful collection of objects in this material. Several glass bottles 
with colored patterns of great beauty were found. Numerous 
bronze mirrors and vessels of bronze only repeat the finds of 
last year. Of silver objects a smaller number were discovered 
this season ; but gold ornaments continued to come to light in 
even greater quantities, some of which are perhaps the most 
beautiful that have yet been discovered in Sardes. Numerous 
and interesting additions were made to the collection of 
engraved gems, or seals. These beautiful objects, which are 
not common in the museums of Europe, and which have been 
known hitherto as " Greco-Persian," may very well have been 
i A.J.A. XV (1911), p. 452. 
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of local manufacture, considering the numbers that have 
already come to light in the necropolis of Sardes, and might 
perhaps be better termed Lydian seals. One of those discov- 
ered this year is a large chalcedony of conoid shape with an 
intaglio representing the Archaic Artemis holding two lions 
aloft by their tails. All these seals are of the best quality 
from the standpoint of technique, and most of them retain their 
gold or silver mountings, one of the most interesting being the 
gold mounting of a cylinder seal in perfect condition. 

The personnel of the expedition was the same as that of last 
season. Dr. Enno Littmann, Professor in the University of 
Strassburg, Germany, is in possession of the squeezes and other 
material bearing upon the Lydian inscriptions, and will have 
charge of that department of the work which has to do with 
the Lydian language. 

Howard Crosby Butler. 

Princeton University, 
September, 1912. 



